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‘Sincere and 


essentially kind’ 


—writes FENNER BROCKWAY 
of ELLEN WILKINSON 


FIRST knew Ellen Wilkinson 

when she was a student at Man- 
chester University in the years im- 
mediately ‘before the 1914 World 
War. She was a member of the Uni- 
versity Socialist Society, a little in- 
eendiary of fury against injustices. 
She was not merely an intellectual 
convert. She came from a poor home. 
her studentchip reflected struggle and 
sacrifice, and her enthusiasm for So- 
cialism had the emotion of the wrongs 
which her own folk and their class 
suffered. 

She joined the Independent Labour 
Party—and became an explosive in- 
cendiary. She had intended to be a 
teacher, but iher socialist enthusiasms 
directed her instead to an organising 
post for the Distributive Workers. 
She soon proved that she wag as 
skilled with her tongue in negotia- 
tions as she was in propaganda, she 
spoke with a fire which leapt and 
burned. 


AN INDIVIDUALIST 


All through the first World War 
she took the internationalist anti- 
war ine of the ILP. She was thrilled 
by the Russian Revolution and for a 
time became a member of the Com- 
munist Party. But she was too much 
an individualist to accept the discip- 
line of unquestioning obedience to the 
party “lline”, and she returned to 
the ILP and the Labour Party. She 
wrote as well as she spoke. Her Par- 
Hamentary sketches, illustrated by 
gartoons from Frank Horrabin, were 
famous. 

She was elected MP for Middles- 
brough in 1924 and afterwards for 
Jarrow. She remained with the La- 
bour Party when the ILP disaffilia- 
ted in 1932, but was always a “Left- 
ist.” The memories of the poverty of 
her own home burned fiercely and 
when her Jarrow sank to the depths 
of destitution in the thirties she 
tramped with its Hunger Marchers 
the long road to Landon. In the Com- 
mons her tongue was often sharp, but 
a sense of human injustice always 
directed it. 


“THIS WAR IS DIFFERENT” 


She retained her internationalism 
which she learned in the ILP and, 
though she felt she could do no other 
than support British arms in the 
second World War, she did so reluct- 
tantly. I took a deputation from the 
CBCO to interview her when she was 
at the Home Office. “ This war is 
different, isn’t it, Fenner,” she said 
pleadingly. Her particular duties at 
the Home Office were to provide the 
needs of those who crowded the pub- 
lic shelters during the bombing. She 
visited them during the worst 
attacks, showing a bravery which was 
almost reckless. 

My last correspondence with ‘Ellen 
‘was on the subject of the exemptions 
for COs in the Bill to extend Con- 
scription. I had written to most of 
the members of the Cabinet. She re- 
plied most thoughtfully and serious- 
ly and when, on her invitation, I put 
the case for the continuation of abso- 
ute exemption, she promised to take 
my letter to the Cabinet. 

She was enthusiastic about her job 
as Minister of Education, and un- 
doubtedly overworked at it. Her one 
Tegret was that present shortages of 
materials and staff prevented her 
from going ahead more rapidly. 

Ellen has left her mark. Her per- 
sonal friends know how sincere she 
was and how essentially kind. That 
is in our thoughts now no less than 
the courage amd distinction of her 
public work. 


THE AMERICAN 
MIND TODAY 


F my diagnosis be correct, the mind of America has in recent 
years undergone a major revolution without knowing it. I 
find little resemblance between its content today and that of 


twenty years ago. 


Yet in general, Americans are singularly 


unaware of this difference until one begins to indicate it, when 
they agree, with a sense of surprise. 
In 1926 the United States was confidently rejoicing in a spell of un- 


paralleled prosperity which it tried hard to believe would endure. 


The 


benefits of mass production were at last flowing into the meanest alleys of 
democracy. Profits were high, wages good and unemployment almost non- 


existent. Confidence was universal. 
Business men believed the US had 
solved the problem of unemployment, 
and that Britain’s day was done, since 
she could never survive the moral 
degradation of the “dole,” paying 
people for- doing nothing! 

The dollar was almighty. It was 
in full supply and could buy all that 
was necessary to a full life. People 
dressed immaculately. The deep 
crease in the trouser and socks free 
from creases were the hall-marks of 
nrosperity and good breeding. The 
shy Englishman felt rather shabby 
and obscure in the midts of such 
universal resplendence. 


A sense of insecurity 


But things have changed. The 
trouser crease now plays a minor 
social role, and socks carry creases 
unobserved. Even the dollar has lost 
something of its power and authority, 
while considerable doubt exists re- 
garding its future. The rapid over- 
throw of war-time controls, soaring 
prices and a series of major strikes 
during the latter half of 1946, pro- 
duced a sense of insecurity which 
shook the faith of the average Ameri- 
can in the economic and _ political 
future of his country. Thus while 
American cities escaped the blitz, the 
war’s aftermath has blitzed the 
American mind and seriously shaken 
the fabric of American civilisation; 
and he‘would be a bold man who 
would venture to describe “the 
American way of life” thirty years 
hence. 

But the beginning of the change 


by 
WILFRED WELLOCK 


Hig next article will deal with 
the “significance of American 
pessimism.” 


came ten years earlier. The Great 
Slump, 1929-34, penetrated beneath 
the economic surface of American life. 
It had not been expected, while its 
gravity brought the New Deal, which 
was the biggest blow yet delivered to 
the authority of American Big Busi- 
ness. In the course of a few years, 
responsibility for the people’s welfare 
had passed from the realm of private 
charity (and thus Big Business), to 
the State. 

President Roosevelt's policy, which 
was ‘chiefly responsible for _ this 
change, began to be attacked the 
moment a military victory for the 
United Nations loomed in_ sight. 
Thus while the war still raged, Ameri- 
can Big Business began its crusade to 
win back political power, and soon 
compelled President Roosevelt to drop 
several New Dealers. After his 
death, President Truman quietly but 
steadily dropped what were left. 

When the war ended, Big Business 
made a bee line for the removal of all 
economic controls, which it claimed 
to be the only way to fill the mar- 
kets and so end what little austerity 
there had been. In due course O.P.A. 
was lifted, and prices soared, to the 
amazement and disgust of the public. 
Major strikes followed, producing a 


—— POWER CUTS 


necessitate a four page issue and 
less attractive presentation this 
week, It is hoped that we can 
compensate our readers’ with an 
eight page Peace News at a later 
date. 

In our next issue—Vera Brittain, 
Else Zeuthen, Fredrick Lohr, ete. 


political impasse; for no one knew the 
way out, 

Today the American mind is torn 
by four integral fears, viz., the 
atomic bomb, Russia, the power of 
the big Labour Unions and the spread 
of Communism, and the power of Big 
Business through which politics are 
possibly reaching a dead end. 

The atomic bomb hangs heavily on 
the American mind. The worst thing 
about it is that it went off, against 
the advice of the scientists and, ac- 
cording to competent authorities, 
when it was unnecessary in order to 
win the war. 

This fear is heightened by the 
fundamental clash in aim and outlook 
between Soviet Russia and the US. 
The average American does not 
realise that Russia, steeped in the 
Marxian analysis anticipates the 
fairly early economic collapse of the 
US (and of Britain), which would 
quickly give rise to an ideological 
conflict, and eventually war with 
herself, which in any event seems to 
him to be almost inevitable. 

As yet, barely more than gq few 
radicals have begun to see that the 
power policy of the big Labour 
Unions is but the complement of the 
power policy of Big Business, and 
that American politics offer no real 
alternative to Big Business rule. As 
this fact becomes more widely recog- 
nised, the tendency will probably be 
for Big Business to become very im- 
patient with every form of radical- 
ism. This situation may signify that 
American politics are reaching an 
impasse, and thus that the survival 
of American democracy calls for a 
new social outlook, a new economy 
and a new politic, 

A faint realisation of these things 
is, I think, slowly stealing upon the 
American mind and making it ex- 
tremely sensitive to new ideas. If I 
am right, the situation offers a chal- 
lenge which the American Friends 
Service Committee and other pacifist 
organisation should seriously ponder. 


Labour’s responsibility 


HAT Europe is running down has 
~ long been a commonplace. Now 
it has become dramatically apparent 
that Britain also is. 

The revelation, and the experience, 
is going to deal a fearful blow to the 
Labour government. It is no use say- 
ing it is not the fault of the Labour 
government. The common man does 


not go in for the niceties of justice. . 


And though it is true that most of the 
causes of the economic crisis lie far 
back at the beginning of the war, the 
fact remains that for eighteen months 
the Labour government has been fid- 
dling while Rbme has been burning. 
It has encouraged economic iblusion- 
ism. Only Sir Stafford Cripps has 
consistently had the moral courage to 
speak the truth about the situation. 

The most culpable of the illusionists 
has been Mr. Shinwell. He has, quite 
definitely, been irresponsible in. his 
utterances and his attitudes, and 
gambled on a postponement of the evil 
day. He has been in control of the 
economic foundation of this country— 
which is coal—and has not had the 
courage to tell the truth either to the 
miners or the country, or to demand 
the sacrifices which were necessary in 
order to avert the most serious econo- 
mic breakdown that this country has 
ever had to face. 


No Tory alternative 


T would be quite superficial to 
imagine that when the cold 
weather breaks the crisis will be over. 
It will go on and on, unless something 
quite drastic is done to stop the pro- 
cess of deterioration, which will other- 
wise be cumulative. That means that 
the country as a whole has to pull 
itself. together in ways it has shown 
no sign of doing so far. Whether 
this is possible under the Labour gov- 
ernment is doubtful; what is not 
doubtful is that it is impossible under 


COMMENTARY 


by 
John Middleton Murry 


a Conservative one. Anti-Socialism 
is an utterly preposterous slogan for 
an alternative government now. 

More and more, I think, the sheer 
necessities of the situation from now 
onward will work towards the forma- 
tion of a new “national ” government, 
to contend with the _ peace-crisis 
which is, in reality, much more radi- 
cal than the war-crisis. It will have 
to be, in essentials, a Socialist gov- 
ernment; but it will have to be a 
government determined to break 
through the popular illusions about 
Socialism—above all, the illusion that 
it means an easier time for every- 
body. , 

Britain is really up against it now. 
And her world-responsibilities have 
never been so enormous. Will she 
make good? 


Our victim 
TF the spell of arctic weather with 
which we are being afflicted had 
not aggravated the misery of the 
German people one would be inclined 
to say that it was sent to give us a 
faint idea of that misery: which 
beggars all description. Britain has 
shown a singular lack of imagination 
over the whole business, and sacri- 
ficed her good name. The main 
blame for what has happened falls 
equally on the past and present gov- 
ernments, who are equally responsible 
for our signing the Potsdam agree- 
ment. 
No doubt things would’ have been 
better if Russia had loyally carried 
out the plain intention of that agree- 


for crisi 

ment; but the Labour government 
could have intervened to prevent the 
continuance of the provocative in- 
justices that rankle—the requisition- 
ing of houses and homes in the 
devastated and overcrowded cities. 
But, at any rate, the nation has a 
thoroughly bad conscience about what 
it has consented to or done. The 
strange thing is that France, which 
has been more deliberately ruthless 
than any of the “ democratic ” occu- 
pying powers, seems to be quite 
satisfied with her own conduct. Tout 
se paie, said Napoleon. 


The Protector— 1947 


AFEANWHILE, Russia is trying to 
44 exploit the situation for all she 
is worth. She is putting herself for- 
ward as the defender of the interests 
and the political unity of the German 
people against the nefarious schemes 
of Anglo-Saxon capitalism. Russia, 
according to this propaganda, is the 
one great power that is insisting on 
Germany’s right to be heard at the 
forthcoming treaty-negotiations in 
Moscow. 


It is astonishing, as the Manchester 
Guardian (Feb. 7) says, that the 
making of a forthright reply to these 
“blackmailing tactics” should have 
been left to General Robertson in 
Berlin. Though it is perfectly true 
that these tactics are destroying what 
little basis remains for co-operation 
between Britain and America and 
Russia, and justify the most dismal 
expectations of the Moscow confer- 
ence, it is disturbing that under a 
Labour government it is left to a 
General to say so. The proper 
moment for a downright reply to this 
Russian humbug was Mr. Hynd’s 
speech in reply to the debate on Ger- 
many, yet, presumably because he is 
entirely subordinate to the Foreign 
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All letters on other than editorial mattess 
should be addressed to the Manager 
THOSE of us who believe that 

military coscription is intoler- 
able, because it commits men to the 
tenet that any means is justified by 
the end, cannot consistently support 
policies that necessitate conscription. 
Even if the maintenance of a con- 
script army is the only safeguard 
against civil war—as it may be in 
Palestine, and possibly India—we 
have still to confess that civil war in 
those territories is the lesser of two 
evils. , 

We cannot, however, deny that it 
isan evil So also is the exploitation 
of mative populations by native 
despots or capitalists, which, in cer- 
tain parts of the world (eg., in 
Egypt, according to Kenneth Farn- 
ham in last week’s Peace News), may 
only be mitigated by the presence of 
European troops. ia ‘ 

Although, therefore, it 1s undesir- 
able from our point of view that the 
British Government should ever up- 
hold or restore its rule where that 
involves substantial military com- 
mitments, it seems highly desirable 
that it should adopt an anti-imperial- 
jst policy where its authority is still 
undisputed. 

The Soviet Goverment has some- 
thing to teach us here. The liquida- 
tion of Tsarist Imperialism did not 
mean the establishment of indepen- 
dent.feudal or capitalist States in the 
former Russian colonies. It meant 
the creation, in principle at any rate, 
of a federation of socialist republics. 
In a similar way, could not the demo- 
cratic socialist Government of Britain 
initiate measures whose ultimate 
object would be the conversion of the 
British colonies into democratic 
socialist dominions? ang - 

In India and Burma it is neither 


timely nor desirable to attempt any- | 


thing of this sort. Our authority 
could only be restored by such means 
as the French are adopting in Indo- 
China; there is, moreover, good 
reason to think that the native 
governments are capable of reform- 
ing their countries themselves. But 
in certain parts of Africa, for in- 
stance, it would surely be possible to 
enlist the co-operation of the poorer 
‘people, at any rate, in measures de- 
signed to protect them from exploita- 
tion by either European or indigenous 
capitalists, and raise their standard 
of life ? . 

If this co-operation were enlisted 
(as it has been in parts:of Russia), 
our authority would demand no sub- 
stantial military backing; in the end, 
even a police force of professional 
soldiers could be dispensed with. 
More important, we should forestall 
the harnessing of legitimate native 
aspirations to nationalistic parties, 
whose triumph so often means no more 
than the equivocal satisfaction of 
“ independence.” 

The Dark Continent was not made 
much more cheerful by being painted 
red; but there is little reason to sup- 
pose that matters would be improved 
by painting it all the colours of the 
rainbow. National independence does 
not mean freedom; it more often 
means national rivalry, with militar- 
ism and oppression in its wake. There 
is another alternative to Empire, 
which Mr. Churchill would like to 
see realised in Europe, and we in the 
nvorld at large: the alternative of 


federation, already represented by 
the British Commowealth of 
Nations. - 
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is NOT coming to the 
AGM—but we hope you 
are ! 
April 19_—20th. 
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Is It. “Baruch Or Nothing”? 


EIT. 


AM convinced that the basic working philosophy of the 


Truman-Byrnes-Vandenberg-Baruch 


group—the working 


philosophy underlying the bi-partisan foreign policy of the United 
States—is that of national sovereignty. : 


Their basic concern is that the 


prestige, interests and power of the 


United States be preserved in a world of sovereign states and they draw the 
conclusion that under the circumstances the most important immediate 
objective of US policy must necessarily be to keep the upper hand over 


Russia and to be in command of the 
forces necessary to implement such a 
policy. If they can also get atomic 
weapons outlawed and reduction of 
other arms—and in some very distant 
future total disarmament—well and 
good, 

They are personally well-intentioned 
and kind-hearted men. But they are 
first of all “realists” who believe 
that they live in a tough world and 
that their first and most sacred duty 
in that world is to protect and ad- 
vance the “interests” of the United 
StateS as a sovereign power. They 
are convinced that it will be a long, 
long time before disarmament will be 
achieved. Perhaps deep down in their 
hearts they believe that disarmament 
is a Utopian dream. 

The New York Times, which comes 
as close as any non-government organ 
can to being the official spokesman of 
US foreign policy, not long ago made 
an amazingly frank statement of the 
whole matter. “ Both peace and dis- 
armament reduction ” said the Times 
in an editorial on Dec. 16, 1946, 


ss depend upon the establishment of an 
international] equilibrium based on a balance 
of power which safeguards the independence 
and political: integrity of all nations .. . 
and which will have to be maintained even 
within the internatonal force -at the. dis- 
posal of the United Nations.” : 


The editorial goes on to point out 
that practically Russia and the 
United States are the only powers 
that matter any longer. So the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the inter- 
national ‘“ equilibrium” rests upon 
them. “ That was, in fact, the con- 
cept underlying our whole war diplo- 
macy and our peace plans.” And the 
Times assumes, all would have been 
well under this “balance of power” 
but for the fact that Russia chose to 
embark “upon a programme of mili- 
tary, political and economic expan- 
sion which raised the question as to 
whether the Russian revolution had 
possibly entered upon its Napoleonic 
phase” (Italics mine), Mr. Walter 


A. J. MUSTE 


leading American pacifist 
this week concludes his 
series of articles 


Lippmann, another near-official ex- 
ponent of the same power philosophy 
remarked at about the same time that 
“the time is not far distant when we 
shall wish Mr. Baruch had not been 
so triumphantly successful in his 
campaign for inspection and against 
the veto!” Thus for Mr. Lippmann 
even Bernard Baruch may be too ad- 
venturesome and idealistic, 

I am convinced that no task is more 
important than exposure of the fal- 
lacies and inadequacies of the Baruch 


programme and the essentially reac-- 


tionary character of the philosophy of 
power politics behind it. Our abhor- 


rence of Russian power-politics and - 


of Communist totalitarianism must 
not divert us from that task. The 
Baruch plan is not a way to avert 
war with Russia. If it is adhered to, 
it will help to bring on war with 
Russia and thus to engulf the whole 
world in totalitarianism, if indeed 
mankind survives at all. 

So far as US foreign policy is con- 
cerned, therefore, there should, first 
of all, be a change jn the content and 
emphasis of its disarmament pro- 
gramme. The UN resolution for dis- 
cussion of universal disarmament 
should be immediately implemented 
and the problem of atomic weapons 
and control of atomic energy should 
be dealt with in that context and not 
by itself. 

In place of the Baruch proposal for 
punishment of and war against 
nations should be substituted a pro- 
gramme for the enforcement of global 


AMERICAN REALISM 


atomic law on tndividuals all over 
the earth, with the co-operation of all 
government and with adequate UN 
agencies of inspection, prosecution 
and conviction operating fully within 
all national frontiers to insure in- 
dividual obedience to the supreme law 
of all lands. This would be indeed 
a policy of peace, putting “ the mild 
and salutory coercion of the magis- 
tracy” in place of “the destructive 
coercion of the sword” and the atom 
bomb. 


In the second place, the United 
States should be prepared to go to 
great lengths to demonstrate the 
sincerity of its desire for disarma- 
ment and peace and to create an at- 
mosphere truly favourable te the 
discussion of disarmament. Among 
the measures which are essential to 
that end are these: 

(a) Abandonment of the administration’s 
persistent campaign to secure the adoption 
of the revolutionary policy of peacetime 
conscription (universa] military training), 
at the very time when we profess to he 
striving for general disarmament. Vigorous 
support should instead be given to efforts 
for universal abolition of conscription, 

(b) Immediate action should be taken to 
turn over Pacific bases to genuine UN 
trusteeship. The Truman announcement of 
Nov. 6, 1946, which envisages virtual uni- 
lateral control by the United States under 
a thin camouflage of UN trusteeship is 
utterly indefensible and highly provocative. 

(ec) Official adoption, pending the dis- 
armament discussions, of the proposal 
which been made by US. atomk 
scientists on a number of occasions, to dis- 
mantle atomic bombs now available, stop 
the manufacture of new ones, and continue 
the production of fissionable material at the 
lowest level possible for maintenance of 
factories and extension of peaceful scienti- 
fic work. 


It would be hard to prove that such 
measures as these would even tem- 
porarily or in small degree jeopardise 
the ‘‘ security ” of the United States. 
The offer to Russia of the kind of 
atomic energy contro] and disarma- 
ment we have set forth, in the atmo- 
sphere that would be created by the 
other measures just stated, would 
provide a real test of the intentions 
of the Russian government and the 
Communist leadership. Even. the 
toughest “‘ realist”? ought, since the 
stake is prevention of atomic war, to 
welcome such a test. It is hard to 
see how any progressive can regard 
this as anything but an absolute 
minimum below which US foreign 


MPHE cold and icy weather made the 


shiort boat trip from Dover to Ost- 
end very uncomfortable. 


Soon after I set foot on continental 
soil again, I got used to the real con- 
tinental winter climate—the English 
rain having been exchanged for Bel- 
gium’s snow wind. 


As I stood gazing from the train at 
the empty fields from which only a 
few years ago the Nazis started their 
V.2, bombs against England, I found 
myself in conversation with, a Belgian 
business man, who was on this way to 
Brussels. 


“Tt is amazing how quickly your 
country has recovered from the terri- 
fic political and economic blows which 
it received during the German occu- 
pation,” I said to the Belgian. 

“Yes, I agree with you, in some 
ways we are even: better off than you 
are in England, if we believe all the 
newspaper reports which reach us 
from there, But also we have to thank 
England, U.S. and Canada for the 
splendid help they gave us shortly 
after the Germans left Belgium. The 
Belgian Government not only had 
200,000 tons of wheat from Canada, 
but the Germang left behind great 
stocks of foodstuff in our country, as 
their retreat came quicker than they 
expected. Today, Belgium ig in the 
lueky position of being able to buy 
beef from Argentine and fish from 
Portugal. 

“ Before the second world war,” he 
continued, “ Belmium lived on its home 
production. Today, in ithe second year 
after the war, however, conditions are 


still far from having reached the pre- ; 


war standard. The main trouble is 
transport. During the last few months 
of the war, too many railway bridges 
were blown up, and in 1944, one year 
before the end of the war, Belgium 
had only 700 locomotives (25 per cent. 
of the pre-war standard). At the end 


THROUGH 


GERD TREUHAFT, as an- 
nounced in last week’s Peace News 
tg on his way to Germany to re- 
port conditions there. Here are 
some impressions of Belgium 
gathered en route. 


of 1946 the Government was able to 
increase the transport facilities.” 

When I asked my fellow traveller 
about the status of King Leopold, he 
looked at me as if I had asked him to 
which political party he belonged. “It 
seems to me that since the liberation of 
Belgium, King Leopold has lost and is 
still losing popularity,” I remarked. 

“ King Leopold’s position,” the Bel- 
gian replied with a cynical smile, “ is 
certainly a very difficult one, and I 
think, being a Belgian, I can only say, 
that the present Regent has done a 
great job during the past two years.” 

As I noticed that my companion was 
tiring of talking about politics, and at 
the same time, that the train was mov- 
ing towards Brussels, I said “Au re- 
voir” to him and disappeared into my 
compartment. 

I reflected how Belgium has been 
ealled upon again and egain to rally, 
not round the King or Parliament, but 
round the Constitution of which King 
and Parliament form an integral part. 

During May, 1940 when the Belgian 
Government began their exile in Lon- 
don, it was very careful nat to take 
any steps to change the fundamental 


Ten Years Ago 


Peace News, February 13, 1937 

Capitalism and individualism just 
barely survived the last catastrophe 
in 1981. We do not know whether our 
economic system may not be complete- 
ly submerged by the next one. 

—Sir Josiah Stamp in a recent 

speech. 


’ 


laws of its constitution. Very care- 
ful consideration of the circumstances 
in which King Leopold found himself 
during this crisis is necessary before 
criticising him. We should remember 
that Germany was holding 70,000 
Belgian prisoners of war and_ later 
600,000 Belgians were compelled to 
work for Germany; further, there 
were another 20,000 refugees during 
the years of 1940 and 1945. One false 
move of King Leopold’s might have 
cost the lives of hundreds of Belgian 
prisoners in Germany. 

From these dark days of Belgium’s 
history, the country has made a very 
good recovery. In a peaceful atmos- 
phere. I switched the light off in my 
compartment for a few hours sleep, 
as I wanted to be fully prepared for 
the forthcoming hours when the train 
rolled into’ Germany. 


THE TWO FUNDS 


MANY of us have friends, both 

YE pacifist and non-pacifist, who 
might be interested in Peace News 
if it were brought to their notice. 
If you give us their names. and 
addresses, we will send them 
specimen-copies—of a _ particular 
number, should you choose to name 
it. A little more than the bare cost 
of despatch will enable us to adont 
other measures of publicity too; so 
will contributions to the fund of 
bright ideas for getting the paper 
into fresh hands. Both funds 
stand in ‘need of your help: so 
please do what you can. 


The Editor. 


Contributions since Jan. 26th: 
£26 15s. 3d. Total for 1947: £64. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 


News, Ltd., and addreas them to the Account- 
ant, Peace News, 8 Blackatock Road, N.4. 
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A PROBLEM DISTRICT 


BEFORE they settled in their new home in Riverside Street, the 

Joneses lived in three houses, ten flats and five public institutions. 
That’s almost sufficient fertilisation for a “ problem family ” without count- 
ing their thirteen children (six in institutions, one of whom is untraceable) 


and occasional separations. 


Their caravan of misfortune through tem- 


porary and unsuccessful homes, in which the only certainty seems to have 
been the annual arrival of a child, had left officials exasperated and social 


workers in despair. 

Evacuated to Leicester during the 
war, the Joneses were one of the 
families who helped to teach half 
Britain how the other half lives. Back 
in Stepney, they constituted a menace 
to their neighbours and a burden 
which the official social service 
organisations were no longer willing 
to bear, There was, however, one 
final possibility. H{ the local PSU 
would accept them as a “case” the 
Family Welfare Association would 
make a grant of £25 for furniture 
and consider further assistance as the 
need arose. _ 

“Case” is a euphemism for the 
posttion of the family in relation to 
the PSU. Using methods made 
famliar by the pioneer experiments in 
Manchester and Liverpool, the Step- 
ney unit made friends with the 
family and secured its confidence: 
earning the affection of the children, 
it gained the respect of the parents 
and so began the work of reclaiming 
the famly for responsible citizenship. 


HUSBAND’S ILL HEALTH 


Looking at the clean, tidily-kept 
house swarmed with children and pets 
you’d never guess the background 
against which the family has devel- 
oped, though you might guess it from 
the appearance of Mr. Jones. He 
lurks in the background, clean, polite, 
a small squint-eyed man of 45, lum- 
bago-huddled, depressed by 21 years 
of, alternate odd-jobbing and dole- 
drawing, T.B., throat cysts and ul- 
cerated legs. He is vague about the 
family history, so we must be too, 
but some facts emerge. 

In 1929 they had a poor, dirty home 
in Shoreditch. Mr. Jones wag il], the 
Relieving Officer gave outdoor relief, 
but this was withdrawn when an 
official visit at noon found Mrs. Jones 
still in bed. Then Mr. Jones refused 
te support her. On the 10s. a week 
maintenance order, she could not keep 
her home, so went into an institution. 
In 1932 she again attempted to set 
up a home, but the three children 
were all ill and Mr. Jones iin hospital, 
so she t&kbandoned the struggle and 
went to live with a man round the 
corner, who took on potato-picking in 
Kent, where a boy was born, deformed 
in both feet. He was immediately put 
into a cripples’ home and never 
thought of again. The Unit are now 
on the job of tracing him. 

ATTEMPTED SUICIDE 


The Joneses again set up home, but 
the dirty, neglected state of the 
children was a constant source of 
trouble to the NSPCC, and the parents 
were eventually bound over for neg- 
lect. In 1938, with all their clothing 
in pawn, they were evicted. Mr. 
Jones walked out, Mrs. Jones 
attempted suicide, but fortunately a 
kind-hearted woman came to their aid 
privately, and another attempt was 


In the second of our series of 
articles dealing with social ser- 
vice experiments an insight 1s 
given into the work of a Pacifist 
Service Unit in the East End of 
London. A leaflet giving further 
information about this activity is 
obtainable from Arthur Collis, 
Flat 6, 855, The Highway, E.1. 
The gift of a carpet 12ft. by 15ft. 
(not too worn) to improve their 
barely adequate living accommo- 
dation would be very much appre- 
ciated. 


made. In 1939 the house caught fire, 
the children were removed to remand 
homes and Mrs. Jones was charged 
with neglect and sentenced to one 
day’s imprisonment. The children 
were subsequently returned home 
under the supervision of the Proba- 
tion Officer. Early in their wartime 
evacuation, Mrs. Jones “ got fed up” 
and came back with the younger chil- 
dren but, the rent of her flat long 
unpaid, the LCC put her furniture in 
store and again they wért into an 
institution. 

A further rescue began a period 
when Mrs. Jones and the six youngest 
children were living on 50s. a week 
which Jones sent them from a 
eountry job. From flat to flat they 
moved, to be re-housed in new premises 
by the Bethnal Green Housing Asso- 
ciation. The eldest boy, charged 
with housebreaking, was sent to an 
approved school. Still the dirt and 
squalor continued, the neighbours 
eomplained of Mrs. Jones’ immorality, 
and their constant pressure resulted 
in eviction and landed the Jones in 
1946 in two rooms, where they lived 
in terrible conditions for a few 
months. 

THEIR PRESENT HOME 


It was from this sad state that the 
family was rehoused by the Borough 
Counci! to their present home in 
Riverside Street, a repaired 7-roomed 
house. With them went their total 
furniture—3 broken’ chairs, one 
broken table, 3 double beds with 
rotting, torn and damp mattresses ang 
a few old, tattered grey blankets—all 
in the world that the Jones’ family 
owned, if you add, surprisingly, sheets 
for each bed and a few pots and pans, 

The Pacifist Service Unit supplied 
this secondhand furniture: 


3 leather upright chairs, 


3 wooden upright bedroom chairs, 

1 leather armchair, 

1 mirror, 

1 fender, 

1 food safe, 

6 pillows, 1 blanket, 1 coverlet and 

clothing for the children. 

With the £25 grant to spend the 

PSU advised on the buying of: , 
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Death sentence on Yugoslav J.W.s 


HREE Jugoslay COs., all Jeho- 


vah’s Witnesses, were sentenced.. 


to death last week at Zagreb. 

Eleven other members of this sect 
were given sentences ranging from one 
to fifteen years imprisonment, 

On inquiring at the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy, Peace News was infarmed that 
the sentences of death by shooting 
would be carried out within 24 hours, 
if no appeal was lodged. The charge 
against the Witnesses was that under 
the cloak of religious activities they 
were aiding reactionary groups abroad 
to institute a new war; a contradict- 
ory note was struck however, when 
they were accused also of refusing to 
take up arms and preaching passivity. 


In Britain - £10 fine 


TP WOaland-worker C.0’s have been 
fined and not sent to prison for 
refusing medical examination. 

They are Jack Overhill, who at 
Cambridge on Feb. 4-was charged with 
refusing a court order to submit to 
medical examination, and Percy Webb, 
a Jehovah’s witness. 

OverhiN’s solicitor, Mr. Reginald 
Branston, stressed the loss to the na- 
tion if Overhill were sent to prison 
at a time when production was needed 
and man-power was short. The 
Magistrates decided to impose a fine 
of £10, which was paid. 

On the following day Percy Webb 
was prosecuted vefore the Stratford 
(London) Magistrates’ Court, when a 
similar plea was put forward by his 


solicitor, Denis Hayes (instructed by 
the CBCO.) 

“There are cases,’ said the Chair- 
man, the Rev. Sir Herbert Dunntico, 
“when we feel able to temper justice 
with mercy: the defendant has already 
served a prison sentence and we feel 
aE is one of them. He will be fines 

fa 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Q@QIR JOHN BOYD ORR, Direcior- 

General of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation of the United 
Nations, is being recommended for 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1946, on 
the strength of his work for peace in 
providing food for countries in ur- 
gent need. 


The proposal, which is sponsored 
by the National Peace Council, has 
been put forward by several organ- 
isations, and is signed by many prom- 
inent people here. It is supported 
also (according to the “Daily Her- 
ald,” Jan. 29) by many leading 
Americans, and well-known people in 
other countries. 

A Swedish committee chooses the 
Nobel prize+winners. 

Other nominations, says the “Daily 
Telegraph,” include Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mme. Kollantay, former Russian 
Minister in Stockholm, both put for- 
ward by Norwegian MP.s. 


3 utility kitchen chairs, £2 19s. 6d. 

3 double bed mattresses, £12 17s. 6d. 

20 sq. yards lino, £4 10s. Od. 
and Mr, Jones bought (with a Family 
Welfare Association allowance), one 
bath, one pail, one broom. 

The family pride which these 
acquisitions, and the direct interest of 
members of the PSU, has induced, is 
eloquently expressed in an early visit 
of Mrs. Jones to the shops to buy a 
shilling’s worth of second-hand cur- 
tains. The cleanliness of the house, 
windows opened to air it, indicates 
what can be done when the woman is 
not weighed down by a thousand 
trivial cares and disappointments. 
But you have to go there in the after- 
noon to understand the force of the 
PSU argument that this was, and 
still is, a problem family because it 
lives in a problem neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Jones has fifteen months’ old 
Eileen on her knee—the next child 
is due in April. Marjorie, 4, is chat- 
tering beside her; Mary, 3, is upstairs 
in bed with diarrhoea; Joan, 13, her 
pleasant cheekiness undimmed by the 
responsible position of eldest daughter 
at home in such a Jarge household, has 
been kept home from school because 
of a septic heel. Mabel, 8, Rose, 10, 
and Henry, a saucy redhead of 11, 
come in from school—Henry is the 
only boy among nine girls, who with 
united sisterly smugness vote him “a 
bad boy”’—Henry minds this though 
he will not admit it. 

With this new influx of high spirits, 
of course there are constant wrangles 
and Mrs. Jones, unfettered by theo- 
ties of child psychology, responds as 


instantly with shouts and slaps. Mrs, 
Jones is a large, buxom, well-looking 
woman, only 37 for all her near-four- 
teen children. (She has a mysterious 
Uncle Jack in the background, and has 
had her spells away from Mr. Jones). 

Nothing wrong with that as a fam- 
ily, you may say, but you yet know 
nothing of the surrounding district, 
the absence of club and play-centre 
amenities, the impossibility of playing 
cricket anywhere but in the street, the 
overcrowding, the drabness of the 
bomb-searred barrack-row streets. 

COMMUNITY’S NEEDS 

That's why the unit describes its 
job as meeting some of the outstanding 
needs of the community. It knows 
that this relatively happy state of 
affairs cannot last if Mrs. Jones has 
no outside interests, if Mr., Jones can- 
not sometimes have a convivial pint, if 
they can’t occasionally have a night 
out together, if the children haven't. 
clubs to go to, if the Jones_begin to 
fee] that the community sets little 
store by cleanliness and honesty. And 
though there are many local organis- 
ations doing valuable work to meet- 
these needs, there are stil] large gaps, 

Its very ambitious of the Unit to see 
its task against this backcloth but 
there’s a wartime record of achieve- 
ment in the shelters and play-centres 
to urge it on, and the hundred or so 
people who give regular financial help 
will not feel that their money ts wast- 
ed. This work is essential to the re- 
covery of a sense of community. It is 
as much a preliminary to the real job 
of peacemakers as social order is a ne- 
cessary preliminary to peace. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 8d. per 
word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. 
extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. 
Maximum length: 60 words. Addreas 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 
Blackatock Rd., N.4. 


When corresponding with PN about 
an advertisement, quote its first 
words, classification, and date. 

We reserve the right to hold over 


advertisements and to limit the fre 
quency of continuing advertisements. 


MEETINGS, &c. 


BIRMINGHAM, Girls’ Club. 48 
Bristol! Rd. (opp. Bristol Cinema), 
Sat., Feb. 22, Business 3 p.m., Tea 
5 p.m., Social and music 6 p.m. 
Annual Report, free, from 35 Hamp- 
ton Rd., B'ham 6. West Midlands 
Area and Birmingham Region 
A.G.M. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Sun., Feb. 23, 6 p.m. 
“ Publicity for Pacifism,” Sybil 
Morrison. 


DERBY, Friends’ Meeting House, 
St. Helen’s St., Sat., Feb. 15, Ses- 
sion 1-4 p.m., Picnic Tea 5.15 p.m., 
Seasion 11-6 p.m. “‘ Publicity for 
Pacifism,” Sybil Morrison, Derby 
PPU Group. 


KINGSWAY HALL, W.C.2. Lunch- 
hour meeting, Wed., Feb. 199 1.15. 
“In Partnership with France,” 
Robert Speaight. Admission free. 
Programme of series Nationa] Peace 
ae 144 Southampton Row, 


CLASSIFIED 


LONDON, W.C.1, 8 Endsleigh 
Gardens. Discussion lectures every 
Sun., 7.30 p.m. Feb. 16: “‘ Drama ag 
a Social Force.” Geoffrey Pittock- 


Buss. Feb. 23: *¢ Contemporary 
Attitudes towards Sexual  Delin- 
quency,” Alex Comfort.. London 


Anarchist Group. 
. 


ACCOMMODATION 


FORMER C.O. urgently needs hse. 
or flat. Two children in family. 
Details to W. J. Searl, 14 Connaught 
Rd., N.4. 


LAKE DISTRICT. ‘ Beck Allans ” 
and ‘‘Rothay  Bank,"’ Grasmere. 
Attractive Guest Houses for strenu- 
ous or restful holidays. First’ class 
vegetarian diet. Dormitory accom- 
modation at special rates. Enquiries 
to: Isabel James at Beck Allans. 
Tel.: Grasmere 129. 


DEVON & CORNWALL. Ideal for 
early holidays. Free 1947 illustrated 
brochure No. 10. Douglas Bishop, 
Fairfield Guest House, Dawlish. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The Briara, Crich, Mat- 
lock. (Station: Ambergate. Tel.: 
Ambergate 44). 


SOUTH DEVON seaside holidays 
ean be booked at Merriville Vege- 
tarian Guest House, Bigbury-on-Sea. 
Quiet beauty spot. Children welcome. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPEAKING AND WRITING 
leasona (correspondence, or visit) 5a., 
classes 1s. 6d. Dorothy Matthews, 
B.A., 82 Primrose Hil) Rd., London, 
N.W.8. PRimrose 5686. 


PERSONAL 

P.O. ARTIST badly needs _ oil 
paints, Richmond, 20 Oakdene Rd., 
Orpington, Kent. 

CONTACT CLUB. Congesia! pen 
friendshipa for all. Partica., stp., 
Sec., P.N. 19 Ty Fry Gdns., Romney, 
Cardiff. 

ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo 
scope. Helpful advice and guidance. 
Send Birthdate, stamped-addressed 
envelope. The Paycho-Suceesa Inati- 


tute, (A.28), 64 Aldermasbury, Lon-' 


don, E.C.2. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


C.0. URGENTLY  reaqus.. type- 
writer. Partics. and price to Box 


637. 

MAINS TRANSPORTABLE 
American General Electric, medium 
and short, perfect, £14. Box 622, 

DAMAGED OR dilapitwed free- 
hold property required in London or 
80-40 miles. Box 431. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International 
wd. welcome gifte of foreign 
atampa for subsequent aale on behalf 
of W.R.I. funds. Any such gifta 
received with gratitude. Pl. send to 
the War Reaistera’ International, 11 
Abbey Rd., Enfield. 


TO MARKET Gardeners and others. 
Bamboo canes in all sizes available 
for immediate delivery. Also bamboo 
poles and _ products. List from 
Whinea & Edgler, Bamboo Merchants, 
Godmanetone, Dorchester. 

PEACE NEWS Economy Labels 
(for re-using envelopes, ete.) avail- 
able again. Good propaganda. 
1s. 9d. 100 (pstwe. 2d. extra). 1,000 
lots leas 25% dia. Order from Peace 
News, Ltd., 8 Blackstock Rd., Lon- 
don, N.4, or your B.N. distributor. 


LITERATURE, &c. 

QUAKERISM. Information and 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Frienda’ House, Euston Rd., London. 

BOOKS ON religion, paychology, 
philosophy, sociology, fiction, the 
arts, poetry, ete., 23d. stamp for 
lists. Kingdom Books, East Meraea, 
Colchester, Essex. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
PROPRIETOR SEEKS _ reliable 
female help for Merriville Vegetarian 
Guest House, Bigbury-on-Sea,_ S. 
Devon, Cooking or housewk. Good 
prospects in developing concern. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 

AGRICULTURAL / HORTICUL- 
TURAL wk. needed. Experienced 
C.O. Married. Acmdtn. eseential 
however simple. Suggestions appre- 
ciated, Beadle, 3  Pyrland Rd., 
Richmond. Surrey. 

A BURST pipe? Then drop me a 
line :—Crawford, 98 Glastonbury Rd., 
Morden, Surrey. 

FIRST CLASS duplicating of al 
descriptions, typewriting, ete. Mabe 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury 
N.S. Tel. Canonbury 8862. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR ALI. branches of Insurance. 
House purchase 90 per cent. immedi- 
ate advance. Motor—immediate cover 
at best rates. Endowment policies 
for adults and children, etc. Send 
P.C. for details. Harold Boning, 
‘“‘Comprehensive Ins. Agency,” 39 


Estcourt Terrace, Leeds, 6. ‘Phone 
55246. 
ACCOUNTANT C.0. writes wp 


traders bks.; attends to all Income 
Tax matters; company formation; 
audits and eosting. Provincial clients 
visited without obligation. Box M4. 


LEIGHTON DINGLEY & CO. foe 
good printing of every cescription. 
May we quote you? Send stamp for 
specimens of work, 10 Brackley 
Square, Woodford Green, Essex. 


JOHN SNOW. Naturopath and 
Psychologist. By appointment. Postal 
advice service. 14. Lambs Close, 
Edmonton, N.9. 


ALL CLASSES insurance trans- 
acted, life, fire, motor, etc. Enquiries 
welcomed. R.C. Horrood, Turvey, 
Bedford. 


ARTISTS INVITED ta submit 
designs for Christmas and General 
Greetings Cards for new eer'es to 
L: published by Peace News. Gesigna 
used will be paid for. Write to 
“Endsleigh Cards” for detaiis. 28. 
Blackstock Rd., London, N.A. 


Peace News is open for the ex. 
pression of all pointe of view relevant 
to pacifism. Articles in it, whether 
signed or unsigned, do not neceasarily 
represent the policy of the Peaa 
Pledge Union, of which it ia the 
weekly organ. Nor does the accept- 
ance of advertisements imply any 
endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 
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Russia’s poverty-stricken Empire 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


Office in matters of policy, he said 
nothing at all. Is it possible that 
Mr. Bevin has become so afraid of 
the Labour Left that he thinks it 
politic not to speak openly of what 
the Russians are actually doing in 
their zone—turning it into a mere 
helot-appendage of the 
economy? I can hardly believe it. 


No sign of agreement 
OR myself, I see precious little 
prospect of any genuine agree- 
ment about Germany. What the 
Russians are aiming at is plain: to 
get, under the pretence of a united 
Germany, a share in the effective con- 
trol of the Ruhr. That would have 
been reasonable enough if the Rus- 
sians had played fair by the Potsdam 
agreement, and not gone their own 
sweet way in the Russian zone; but 
now their demand will be resisted 
tooth and nail. The Americans and 
the British will hardly suffer them- 
selves to be blackmailed into not go- 
ing ahead with their zonal fusion, 
which means the creation of a Ger- 
man polity which will resist Com- 
munist penetration. It is a poor 
solution; but things have reached 
such a pass that any other, however 
desirable, seems impossible. 


The just solution was obvious 
enough when the war ended: to allow 
Germany to set to work to build up 
her shattered economy, while keeping 
strict control over the end-products 
of her industry. But that was only 
possible if there was agreement to 
leave Germany alone politically and 
economically, and to take reparAtions 
from her only when her economy was 
functioning. But there never was 
any such agreement, or any possi- 
bility of it. The war-time “allies” 
were instantly revealed as enemies. 
And there is no sign ef peace between 
them. 


e e ° 

The privilege of despotism 
WR. R. C. K. ENSOR, in a dis- 
3 passionate series of broadcasts 
on British foreign policy, recently 
reached the conclusion that “it is not 
hopeless ” to believe that some way 
may be discovered of “inducing the 
devouring monster to give up devour- 
ing”; but when he came to suggest 
the way, it was obvious that it meant 
on overwhelming political defeat for 
Russia, for it involved putting a stop 
“in at least some of the countries 
concerned, to the process of quasi- 
annexation through puppet-govern- 
ments ’”’—in Poland and Roumania 
particularly. 


Russia has forced the pace so un- 
scrupulously that no European 
stability is conceivable unless she 
withdraws. But for her to withdraw 
now would be to weaken, perhaps 
fatally the existing régime. How- 
ever, the nature of that régime 
affords Mr. Ensor the second of his 
three grounds for hope. “A sheer 
despotism, like the Russian, can in 
foreign © policy make _ right-about 
turns, where a government subject to 
public opinion could not.” The first 
ground is that Russia does not need 
agegrandisement; the third is that 
“ Russia is not really strong enough 
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Soviet . 


to fight us or America; she has been, 
and is ‘bluffing from weakness.’”’ 

The last is, I believe, true enough; 
and all three together might consti- 
tute a case for hopefulness if Russia 
was not the sacred motherland of a 
new fanatical religion. 


Russia’s ‘“‘success”’ 
HE only thing that can break this 
materialist religion is. material 
failure. So far Russia’s post-war re- 
cord has been one of political “suc- 
cess”: achieved by breaking one 
pledge after another. But the mater- 
ial basis for this political expansion 
is very shaky indeed. The swollen 
Soviet Empire, which has, for the mo’ 
ment, engulfed half Europe, is likely 
to be a realm of dearth, not of pros- 
perity. Russia is in no position either 
to supply it with commodities, or with 
the capital equipment to supply it- 
self. 
The only chance of raising the stan- 
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20,000 PARCELS 
TIED UP IN HAMBURG 


[* was alleged fin the Commons on 

Feb. 5 that about 40,000 relief 
parcels were held up in Hamburg for 
forwarding. 

The latest information given to 
Peace News (on Feb, 11) was that as 
far as Save Europe Now was con- 
cerned only 20,00 “designated” par- 
eels remained to be dispatched. This 
work was rendered difficult as all par- 
cels are registered and insured when 
forwarded and only one typewriter is 
available im Hamburg for this work. 
All undesignated (ie., general) par- 
cels were distributed at once and none 
were held up in London or Hamburg. 

Of the first 4,000 parcels addressed 
to individuals and forwarded through 
SEN only 13 were undelivered. Of 
this number four were rifled, and the 
the remaining 9 were undeci'pherable. 

All the :parcels are carefully stored 
and guarded «at the docks, and SEN 
believe that by the end of March all 
designated parcels will have been de- 
livered. 


PASTORAL 


ARLY on in the book of 

Exodus is the story of a 
young man who one day sud- 
denly became fired with holy 
zeal to lead his oppressed kins- 
men out of Egyptian slavery. 

He refused any longer to be called 
the son of Pharaoh's daughter and 
by this great renunciation of privilege 
and riches accepted affliction with his 
own people. ‘The heroic and costly 
vow only lasted a day because of the 
insulting sneer of one of his own kin 
—‘ Who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us?” Moses dropped the 
great task as suddenly as he had 
taken it up, doing his best to forget 
all about it in far away Midian shep- 
herding sheep, rather than his own 
suffering fellows. 

It is all too fashionable nowhdays 
when similar situations arise for 
people to counsel] the need for being 
“thick skinned,’ and “taking no 
notice,” and how “it’s only -a 
little thing,” ete. How often one 
hears these cliches of conversation 
when offences come. 

Alas that the counsel has been so 
frequently followed, for it is bad. It 
explains the evolution of too many 
modern politicians, for example. De- 
veloping a “ thick skin ” means being 
insensitive in what you give as well 
as in what you take. 

When a man becomes zealous for 
God he is a highly sensitive man 
easily hurt and must be prepared to 
pay the price of continuing to be so. 
Otherwise however compassionate he 
may start he will end up by being 
callous. That is the tragedy of so 
much public service. Jesus talked 
very differently about “ offences.” 
“Jt is impossible but that offences 


dard of life in Eastern and S.E. Eu- 
rope was to preserve Germany as a 
great producing economy. LEventu- 
ally, I believe this will have to be 
done, if only to save the new Soviet 
Empire from economic collapse. But 
if it is done, the new Soviet Empire 
will cease to be a Soviet Empire: and 
Russian influence there will have to 
be reduced to what is legitimate. This 
is the only real hope of peace that I 
ean discern. The question is: When 
—if ever—will Russia cease to bluff ? 
Can she dare to? Wiill not the end 
of bluffing mean the end of a régime 
which has substituted propaganda for 
reality ? 


Not “nuts” ! 


TET us turn to something more in- 

spiring, The faint star emerges 
under the rather pedestrian title of 
“A Plan for the Mechanized Produc- 
tion of Groundnuts in: East and! Cen- 
tral Africd.” But the scheme itself 
is not so modest as its label. It tis, to 
be in the fashion, a Five Year Plan, 
by which 3 million acres of waterless 
and practically uninhabited country 
will be turned into a healthy farming 
region, permanently employing 750 
Europeans and 32,000 Africans in the 
production of 600,000 tons of ground- 
nuts a year. Groundnuts are one of 
the chief sources of tedible fats, of 
which the present deficiency in Brit- 
ain is one million tons a year. The 


importance of opening up a new ma- fi. 


will come.” Virtue is not in the re- 
fusal to take offence, but the way in 
which it is handled after it is taken. 

Moses’ sin was in running away 
from his offence, which meant that he 
had not accepted the pain of it. The 
old story:says it was a long time be- 
fore he did accept it, and in the mean- 
while the cruelty continued—prolonged 
until the escapist leader kad got him- 
self put right again, i.e., ugtil he had 
learned how to take an insult, instead 
of “kicking against it.” 

For, that is just what real accept- 
ance means, ceasing to kick back the 
disagreeable offence on to someone 
else. Curiously enough having ac- 
cepted, he was soon back on the 
Egyptian job. How was that? 
Well when a man poises his spirit to 
Divine pity, though he is easily hurt, 
he is easily healed of his hurt too. 

Never do we sinful men strike the 
true threshold of communion so 
surely as when we bear a wounded 
spirit. ‘He restoreth my soul ”’—but 
always simply. The common bush on 
the Midian desert lit up by the rays 
of the setting sun was a very ordinary 
sight passed by many times many 
days by the shepherd who one day 
“turned aside” to see just as sensi- 
tively as he had heard years ago in 
Egypt the cry of pain. 

In order to “ watch well the minute 
particulars ’”’ which Blake talks about 
we must never be “ thick skinned.” 
The beatitude of the persecuted sensi- 
tive man to whom the “ miseries of 
the world are miseries and will not 
let him rest” is an _ exceedingly 
joyous one, because of the way heal- 
ing follows on his hurts. That is 
why the Christian life is very adven- 
turous. 


JACQUES. 


jor source of supply jis great. But the 
importance of the scheme does not 
lie, primarily in its benefit to Brit- 
ain, who is to spend £25% millions on 
it; but in the opportunity it offers 
for raising the standard of life of 
the native African. It is by far the 
boldest single effort yet made to im- 
plement our claim to act as trustees 
for the native Africans. 

“His Majesty's Government fully recog- 
nise the importance of adopting the pro- 
greasive policy recommended by the Mission 
for the health, nutrition, education, hous- 
ing and welfare of the employees of the 
undertaking and their families. It ia their 
intention that the highest standards shall 


be maintained in the provision of these 
services." 


One most remarkable thing about 
the scheme is that it is only ten 


months since it was first mooted. It 
must be near a record for alacrity in 
a British government in peace-time. 
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UNITE OR PERISH 


United Socialist States of Europe 
Conference 

Sat. 22nd Feb. (7 p.m.—I0 p.m.) 

Sun. 23rd Feb. (10 a.m.—5 p.m.) 

DENISON HOUSE, 296, Vauxhall 

Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


‘FOODLESS BANQUET’ 


AIDS HUNGRY EUROPE - 


PP WENTY-SEVEN local organisa- 
tions support a resolution cir- 
culated by the Mayor of Ealing’s 
Famine Relief Committee, with 
further endorsements still coming in. 
The resolution, after welcoming the 
scheme for the sending of food par- 
cels to Germany and Austria, states 
“we fee) that it is desirable from 
every point of view that the ration 
scale of 2,300 calories planned for 
Germany in 1951 be realised sooner, 
even if it should mean the retention 
of the present scale of rationing in 
this country.” 

The Committee is planning to set 
up depots for the collection of food 
and clothing,. to be distributed 
through relief organisations abroad. 

As part of the local campaign, Han- 
well Methodist Church has re-insti- 
tuted the “International Banquet "— 
an annual event in pre-war church 
life. This year, however, it was a 
“foodless banquet,” with visitors 
bringing gifts of food and cash for 
Idespatch to the hungry people of 
Europe. 

MP’s anti-militarism 

The Minister of the church, the Rev. 
Leslie Jollie, was one of three local 
clergy who gave their support to a 
recent public meeting at which James 
H. Hudson, M.P. for West Ealing, 
was presented with a petition asking 
him to oppose the imposition of any 
new conscription laws. In _ replying 
to the petition, Mr. Hudson pledged 
his support to the anti-conscription 
campaign, and urged members of the 
Labour Party. to remain faithful to 
the long tradition of anti-militarism 
in the British working-class move- 
ment, 


HULL UNITED FRONT 
AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


LMOST 200 people, including 
many delegates from local 
Labour Parties, Co-op. Guilds, Trade 
Unions, WEA, Liberal Party and 
peace societies, attended the No Con- 
scription Conference held in Hull on 
Jan. 31. The sponsors of the confer 
ence included Labour Councillors, 
Ministers of Religion, and Friends. 

Victor Yates, MP, was the principal 
speaker. He developed the case 
against continuing military conscrip- 
tion which he made when moving the 
amendment to the King’s Speech and 
forcibly put the moral, economic, 
military and political cases against 
compulsory military service. He said 
some MPs would feel bound to vote 
against the Government, despite the 
fact that they fully endorsed its bold 
plans for socialist reconstruction. 

A resolution urging the Govern- 
ment to reconsider its plan for main- 
taining conscription after 1948 was 
passed unanimously / 


WINTER SPORTS IN 


SWITZERLAND 
THE RIVIERA 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guaranteed SUNSHINE is the slogan of 
the above-mentioned holiday resorts. 

Special Services by Air for the Winter 
Sports Season in Switzerland, 

Seats by Air and Rail and Steamer 
guaranteed, but early booking essential. 


Send for Winter Resorts 
Brochure. 


Bookings by Air, Rail and Steamer to 
all parts. 


G. F. HUELIN, 


(late Holmes and Huelin), 
7 ARGYLE RD., ILFORD ESSEX. 


READ 


“THE KINGDOM 
HERALD ’”’ 


AND LEARN THE 
TRUTH AT LAST 
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